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POP 


are these cures that bear such splendid records, 
are so simple in themselves, and yet prove so 
ly futile when you come to try them 


Some of us, I am happy to say, hardly ever 


' Seriously need one of them. We were probably 


,| Passed pretty quickly for all that, and every time 
| and—given the proper time and place—could go 


asleep with our heads in teapots, our heels in 


and March hares and _hatters hanging 


even to a heavy sleeper, when they come but one 
at a time. For instance, there js the night of | 
delightful travel, when you are being carried 
onward luxuriously through Scenery that would 
be lovely even by starlight, but that in the bright 
moonlight looks simply glorious ; or across the 
tranquil summer sea, with the foam and wake of 
your vessel coruscant with living fire ; or, better 
still, when every revolution of the screw, every 
throb of the railway-engine, or every step of the 
horses brings you so much the nearer to your 
There is the night of joyful 
» When you cannot sleep for the 
§ anticipation of the triumph you are 
to realise, the new Scenes you are to witness, the 


» not in bed, but in your easy- 
r, eagerly discussing some matter of engrossing 
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, | education, your taxes, all come climbing over you 


ULAR 


Price 


interest, while you see your myriapod opponent 
bereft of his limbs one after another, and finally 
‘left without a leg to stand on?” And even for 
@ Succession of nights, there are those spent in 
needful labour, as you toil at your press, your 
pen, your engine, or whatever may be the means 
whereby you perform your share in keeping the 
World sweet, and wholesome, and habitable for 
your fellow-men, and—with your brother night- 
livers—give the day-livers due return for their 
care of your daily rest. 

We all know the sham nuit blanche, when we 
think we have been awake, and on the strength 
of the impression inform our friends in perfect 
good faith that we ‘have not slept a wink the 
whole night” And yet somehow the night has 


' we struck (our repeater or) a match to look at 
| our watch, we found that the hands had taken a 
leap not easily to be accounted for, 

But one really bad sleepless night can cause 
misery enough, Even the curtain-lecture night 
is not to be too lightly spoken of, 
Jerrold ! let us draw a veil—a curtain, rather— 


But take, for instance, the bilious night, when 
‘the burden of good eating’ weighs heavily on 
you, and you lie in a state of mental as well as 
bodily indigestion, Every mistake you have ever 
had the misfortune to make, not to mention every 
actual fault you have ever committed, seems to 
be present ; and each is brought up by an atten. 
dant imp, whose office is to point out how easily 
you might have avoided it, Every wrong done 
you, down to all the real or fancied slights you 
have ever suffered, rises in your mind, for the 
most part grotesquely exaggerated, Your unpaid 
bills, your overdue subscriptions, your children’s 


‘like squash-vines in a meadow ’— 


Yea, as the pumpkin clambers 
Over an Indian grave, 
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help By Barrinctox MacGrecor. 
a You can hardly take up a journal that professes 
the to give ‘Answers to Correspondents’ without 
. finding in it some recipe for the cure of insomnia ; 
i *{/ and when you come to speak of it, you discover 
fied that each one of your friends and acquaintances 
rke has his own favourite remed Jy Warranted effectual | 
of | in every case but y : 
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Or as the Mississippi 
Inunders with its wave 

And playfully slops over 
A town in merry sport, 

E’en so you then get clambered 
All over by 


every unpleasant thing that has ever happened, 
or is ever likely, by any possibility, to happen 


to you. 

br take the night of overwork, when the last 
sentence your weary brain has evolved of your 
novel, or your sermon, or, still worse, the last 
line of your poem, keeps reiterating itself with 
the persistency of ‘Punch in the presence of the 
pass-en-jare” and your palpitating pulse keeps 
time to the words with a steam-hammer beat. 
Or perhaps it is the last figures of your calcula- 
tion that rise up like little fiery demons, range 
themselves in impossible combinations, and go 
on adding and multiplying up to millions of 
billions, all of which you must grasp intelligently, 
as the vast sum comes rolling eternally out o 
the infinite. One such night as this last is enough 
for even the lightest sleeper. Two or three mean 
meningitis or madness. 

Akin to those nights, though rather different 
at first, is the night of wakefulness caused by 
strong tea or other stimulant. You lie (if you go 
to bed at all) with your mind full of the most 
vivid fancies, the grandest schemes, the most 
brilliant plots, the profoundest arguments — but 
don’t you just pay for them all next day ? 

There is another night, too, from which may 
God long keep us !—the night of hopeless watch- 
ing; when you sit as the hours drag from their 
march on the pitiless clock-face on to the next, 
and on to the next, while beside you lies all that 
earth holds for you of light and love; and the 
eyes grow dimmer, as the hands point to the 
descending figures ; and then—when the darkness 
is deepest, and the life of the world a whole 
world’s-breadth away, at last comes the end. But 
not for you, oh, not for you! Would that it 
were for you too! for all of your self that is left 
behind is but a dull automaton, and nothing can 
ever be again on earth as it was in the days that 
are gone. 


To any one, whether a heavy or light sleeper, a 


succession of bond fide sleepless nights must be 
terrible indeed. The unspeakable ingenuity of 
Chinese and other Oriental torture-mongers has 
invented no more horrible punishment than that 


of enforced wakefulness. Many of us, no doubt, | 


have had our blood ran cold over Rudyard 
Kipling’s tale of The King’s Jest, as we read how— 


Slowly he led to a peach-tree small, 

That grew by a cleft of the city wall. 

And he said to the boy, They shall praise thy zeal 
So long as the red spurt follows the steel. 

And the Russ is upon us even now? 

Great is thy prudence—await them, thou, 

Watch from the tree. Thou art young and strong. 
Surely thy vigil is not for long. 
A guard was set that he might not flee— 

A score of bayonets ringed the tree. 

The peach-bloom fell in showers of snow, 

When he shook at his death as he looked below. 
By the power of God, who alone is great, 

Till the seventh day he fought with his fate. 


The rest, as Mr Gilbert says in his picture of 
the chastisement of Sir Guy’s Saracen maiden—is 


too awful. And when we think of the real horror 
of the thing, and So-and-so tells us that ‘he has 
not closed his eyes for four or five nights, and 
_yet seems in his right mind at the time of telling, 
|we are apt to add the proverbial modicum of 
| chloride of sodium to his statement. 
/ In conclusion, may I present my readers with 
a really valuable recipe for obtaining relief from 
any persistent noise that hinders their slumbers? 
/Turn on your right side, and press your head on 
the pillow, with your right ear folded over on 
itself so as to close its orifice. Then lay the back 
of your right hand across your cheek, so that the 
large knuckle at the base of its first finger shall 
stop the orifice of your left ear. Lastly, take a 
grip of the bedclothes with your left hand, and 
bring them well over your right arm, thrustin 

_your handful of them under the bolster : this wil 
prevent your right knuckle leaving its post of 
duty when you fall asleep. Many a comfortable 
-morning’s nap have I secured in a noisy hotel by 
' this device. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tr Alexander Philipof had analysed his feelings 
/ with regard to Dostoief and his wife a month or 
'so after his return from the war, he would have 
been forced to admit that his affection for Olga 
had increased as rapidly as his dislike for her 
husband. He was by this time firmly wedded to 
the habit of calling at the Dostoief mansion daily 
in order to relieve, as he persuaded himself, the 
monotony of Olga’s existence ; for ‘the Tsarsman,’ 
as folks now styled Vladimir Dostoief, rarely 
absented himself from the palace, and Olga was 
mostly alone unless Sasha came to keep her 
‘company. There was no talk of love; Philipof 
came equipped with the most single-minded in- 
tention to prove himself a loyal and honourable 
friend to her. When he did happen to meet 
_ Dostoief, such meetings added nothing to the 
warmth of the feelings which the two men enter- 
tained towards one another. 

As for Olga herself, she was at this time in- 
creasingly absorbed in the contemplation of an 
approaching domestic event. Philipotf’s visits had 
become to her a matter of course: as much a 
necessary part of the day’s occupation as dinner 
or any other regular daily function. 

Dostoief’s infatuation for the Emperor seemed 
_to increase as time went on, and every month the 
_ Winter Palace saw more of him ; while poor Olga, 
/alone at home, enjoyed less of his company. 
| When with his wife, the Tsarsman was kind and 
attentive, and appeared to be sincerely devoted, 
in a quiet way, to her; but neither love for her 
hor a sense of domestic duty was powerful 
enough to keep him at home a single moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary—that is, 
longer than the time thoughtfully placed at his 
disposal by his imperial master ‘for attendance to 
“home duties’ 

Philipof’s heart chafed within him as he 
observed how little notice Dostoief took of his 
wife and of his (Sasha’s) intimation that he should 
require her husband to treat Olga with considera- 
tion and show her no neglect. Olga was too loyal 


_ to the man she had married to confess even to her 
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friend that she felt deeply his continued absence 
from home; but more than once a tell-tale tear or 
asigh hastily suppressed revealed to Philipof that 
r Olga suffered more than she cared to say. 
And this embittered him against her husband more 
and more, until he felt that, if it were not for the 
fear of distressing Olga, he would give worlds to 
thrash the fellow within an inch of his life, or, 
if he objected to that, shoot him, or ‘pink? him 
—any vivlence would do. 
Things came to a crisis a few days after Olga’s 
baby was born. Philipof sat by its child-mother’s 
couch, the little one lying in her bosom. Olga— 


_ looking very frail and beautiful—was showing off 
her treasure in all the pride and happiness of 


maternity. It was to be called either Vladimir or 
Alexander, she declared, after Sasha or Dostoief 
and the two great Russian Saints, but which of 
the two she found difficult to determine. Saint 
Vladimir, Olga said in all seriousness, had done 


grand service for Russia—everything !—he had | 


made a Christian country of her and thrown her 
idols—Perun and the rest—into the sea; but then 
Saint Alexander had done so much for herself 
and those she lovedl—witness his interference to 
save Sasha’s life at Inkermann !—which did Sasha 
think the baby ought to be called—Vladimir or 
Alexander ? 

‘I can’t imagine!’ said Philipof; then he 
added, making a generous concession to Olga’s 
weakness—for he never mentioned her husband if 
he could help it—*What does his father think 
about it?’ 

Olga blushed and looked down at her sleeping 
baby, and toyed with the tiny hand that lay upon 
her own. ‘Vladimir has not seen him yet,’ she 
said very softly. ‘He is very busy with the Tsar 
just now.’ 

It was then that a great wave of hatred for both 


the Tsar and this infatuated servant of his went | 


surging over Sasha’s heart, swamping for the 
moment every sympathy he may ever have 
cherished for either, and causing him inwardly 
to curse both, and to long for an opportunity to 
avenge Dostoief’s cruelty and neglect. When he 
spoke, however, after a considerable pause, he 
had mastered his passion so far as to be able to 
answer with apparent calm. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Olga,’ he said, ‘that 
your husband has not been to see you, and the 
child here, since its birth ?? 

‘He sent his love and congratulations as soon 
as he heard of it,” Olga hastened to explain, ‘and 
said he would come as soon as ever he could; 
but’—Olga’s lips trembled—‘T do wish he would 
come! I have never loved him, Sasha, or needed 
him so much as now; this little darling seems to 
have’ Here Olga broke off; she bent her 
head lower and lower until her face was hidden 
in the little mass of lace and flannel in her bosom, 
and Sasha could see by the shaking of her body 
that the poor little neglected mother was crying 
bitterly. The baby awoke and yelled, and Sasha 
—as men always do at that signal—took his 
departure. 

He walked straight for the Winter Palace, his 
heart choking with indignation and bitterness. 
‘Love and congratulations’ indeed, and the poor 
little wife breaking her heart because her in- 
human brute of a husband preferred to kick his 
heels in a T’sar’s antechamber on the chance of 


catching a stray smile or a word of imperial 
notice, to the trouble of visiting his wife at this 
crisis, of all times, when his presence and sympathy 
would mean so much to her, and would cost him 
| nothing, curse him! ‘Love and congratulations’ 
indeed ! 
Philipof had not the slightest idea how he was 
going to proceed when he reached the palace ; 
| but he was determined at any rate to find Dostoief, 
and to tell him, as plainly as words could convey 
it, what he thought of his conduct. 

Fortune favoured him for once. 
approached the small side-door of the Winter 
Palace, an oflicer drove rapidly away from it, 
wrapped to the eyes in a huge fur mantle. As 
he passed, Sasha recognised him as the Tsar, and 
was just in time to salute, feeling insanely savage 
with himself.a moment after for having done so. 
This was the man for whose sake Dostoiet 
neglected his wife, who was breaking her heart in 
the honest endeavour to develop a wifely affection 
for him in spite of his neglect, and who most 
naturally longed to see the father of her baby at 
such a time. Why should he show him any 
civility 2 Sasha stood and stared down the road 
after the Tsar, scowling, and a couple of police- 
men on duty close to the palace door made a note 
of the circumstance. ‘Then two sledges, each 
with an aide-de-camp on board, followed rapidly 
after the imperial vehicle, and the drivers shouted 
to him to get out of the way. As he did s0, 
Philipof noticed that the second of the sledges 
carried Dostoief himself, and he yelled vigor- 
ously to attract the hussar’s attention. Dostoief 
looked round and recognised him. 

‘Stop,’ shouted Sasha, heedless of spectators and 
policemen ; ‘stop and get out! I wish to speak to 

you.’ 
. Dostoief flushed angrily, but bade his coach- 
man stop. 

‘What is it?’ he said. ‘Quickly, please; I 
cannot leave his Majesty to drive on alone!’ He 
looked wistfully after the Tsar as he spoke. 

‘Yet you can leave your wife without com- 
punction for a week at a time, snarled Sasha, 
‘Go to her, man, if you are a man, and let the 
Tsar go without you for once.’ 

Philipof was terribly angry, but he was dis- 
ereet enough to lower his voice as he uttered the 
last part of his sentence. Nevertheless, Dostoief 
looked around in horror to see whether any one 
of those within earshot had heard it. Nobody 
had. Then he tapped his coachman on *the 
shoulder as a signal to drive on. 

‘You ’re mad, my good man,’ he said. 
talk with persons who say such things !’ 

The next moment Dostoief’s sledge was flying 
like a winged thing down the — Quay of 
the Winter Palace, drawn by the conventional 
trotting shaft-horse, accompanied by a gallop- 
ing companion ‘dressed,’ as the Frenchmen term 
it, ‘in liberty,’ and called in Russian the 
prestyashka. 

Then, indeed, Sasha fumed and raged, and 
vowed in his innermost soul that he would go 
and lie in wait for Dostoief at his own house until 
it should please him to visit his wife, and then 
and there have it out with him once for all. 

But though Sasha returned to the Dostoief 
mansion and waited all the rest of the day for its 
, neglectful lord to arrive, that exemplary servant 


cannot 


As Philipof . 
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of the Tsar did not leave his imperial master in 
order to make acquaintance with his little son 
and heir, and Philipof went home with his mind 
in a chaotic state—a state in which vague ideas 
of murder and duelling and _horse-whipping 
played prominent parts; the question being, not 
whether Dostoief should be punished, but how. 
If Sasha had happened to meet his enemy in 
the way that night there would certainly have 
been an assault committed. Luckily for both 
parties, he did not. 

When Philipof visited his ward the next day, 
however, though still resolved to have it out with 
Dostoief, he was considerably calmer and more 
sane than he had been on the previous evening. 
But Olga had a communication to make which 
rearoused his smouldering wrath and irritated 
him almost beyond control. 

Dostoief had been to see his wife at last. He 
had been very kind, Olga said, and seemed greatly 

leased with the baby ; he really couldn’t possibly 
1ave come before—Olga was quite satisfied of that, 
for the Tsar had renieet his presence very 
particularly ; but he was going to try and come 
oftener now—and—this was the crux, and poor 
Olga burst into tears as she stammered out the 
painful communication—‘ He made me promise 
to tell you,’ she sobbed, ‘ that he would rather you 
didn’t come here any more after what happened 
near the Winter Palace. Oh! what did happen, 
Sasha? and what have you been doing or saying 
to offend him ?’ 

Philipof jumped up with a great oath ; he had 
never sworn before in Olga’s presence, and it 
frightened her. 

*Oh, he said that, did he?’ shouted Sasha in 
his rage. ‘He forbade me to see my own cousin 
and ward and—and more than either, whom he 
neglects, like the brute he is? Ha, ha! Good! 
And what did you say to that?’ 

Poor Olga lay with her baby tightly hugged to 
her breast, pale and frightened and miserable. 

‘I said nothing at all, she sobbed ; ‘there was 
nothing to say.’ 

‘Nothing to say when the fellow forbade you 
to receive your own guardian and lifelong friend, 
who has, theoretically, more right to you than he 
has!’ cried Sasha, stamping up and down the 
room. ‘Nonsense, Olga. What did you tell 
him?’ 

‘But I couldn’t say I wouldn’t see you, because 
I must see you, of course; and I couldn’t say I 
would disobey him either, he was so angry !? 
explained poor Olga, amid her tears. ‘And you 
mustn’t call him a brute, Sasha, for he is very 
kind and good to me; and he is baby’s father— 
we should not forget that !’ 

‘Only he himself may forget it, apparently,’ 
Sasha snarled. ‘If it comes to a choice between 
this man and your—and me, it is very clear 
which side you will take, Olga.’ 

‘God grant it will never come to that, Sasha,’ 
cried Olga, weeping copiously, ‘for a wife has no 
choice in such a matter; it is cruel to talk to me 
so. Oh! what am I to do?—what am I to do?’ 

Philipof’s better nature reasserted itself at this 
appeal, and he soothed and consoled the sobbing 
girl as best he could. When he left her, presently, 
he had promised her two things—that he would 
not quarrel with Dostoief on her account, and that 
he would visit her only when summoned by her- 


self ; this would be safer, she said, than risking 
angry meetings by coming at all times. ? 

‘I shall tell him I intend to see you when [| 
need you,’ she said, ‘and he won’t forbid it, I 
know ; for he is ever so much kinder to me than 
you think, and he is very, very fond of me. It is 
only that the Tsar thinks so much of him that he 
likes to have Vladimir with him at all times,’ 

‘Confound the Tsar,’ muttered Sasha to him- 
self; ‘and confound Vladimir too! I wish to 
heaven he had never crossed our path !’ 


MOUNT ATHOS. 


Sour of Macedonia the European continent 
throws forward into the Agean Sea a_ triple 
peninsula, as if the fingers of a gigantic hand, 
The most eastern of these three tongues of land 
is the ‘Magion Oros, or the Sacred Mountain, 
known to us as Mount Athos. This is almost an 
island, about thirty-one miles in length by an 
average breadth of about four miles. Its coasts are 
cut into bays and beaches, bounded by promon- 
tories ; a mountain-range runs down the centre, 
its peaks rising from the prairies and forests like 
rocky islets from an ocean. At the southern 
extremity an immense naked rock, emerging 
abruptly from the oaks, chestnuts, and pines 
which encompass its base, the conical peak of 
Athos elevates itself some 6000 feet. The tongue 
of land, with Athos as its head, and the rocky 
range stretching backwards towards the main- 
land, has been aptly compared to a huge Sphinx 
crouching in the blue waters. 

The views from the summit command a vast 
panorama, including the coasts of Chaleedonia, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, the curious sharp cone 
of Samothrace, the Agean Archipelago, and the 
dim outlines of the Asian shores. Olympus in 
Thessaly and Mount Ida in Asia Minor are 
visible in clear weather ; and, as Sophocles said, 
Mount Athos throws its shadow over Lemnos. 

The amazing fertility of the Hagion peninsula 
and its beautiful scenery have attracted attention 
from the earliest ages. Doric legends say a giant 
detached Athos from Thrace to hurl it against 


Olympus, but, as he fell short of his aim, it dropped _ 


into the Agean Sea. Homer relates that, flying 
from Olympus, Juno rested on Athos. Herodotus 
and Thucydides record that Xerxes, to make mani- 


fest his power to the Greeks, cut a canal through | 
the narrow isthmus at the northern end of the | 


peninsula. The sculptor Dinocrates proposed to 
carve the peak of Athos into a grand statue of 
Alexander the Great—a city to be upheld in one 
hand and a cataract to leap from the other hand! 
Medieval stories select it as the ‘high mountain’ 
whereon Satan tempted Christ ; and other legends 
name it as a very favourite resort of the Virgin 
Mary. 

In ancient times the peninsula contained many 
towns, of which the sole vestiges to-day are 
fragments (pillars, capitals, and sculptured stones) 
utilised in building the convent walls. 

Plutarch and Pliny tell us the Athenian philoso- 
phers frequented Athos in the summer seasons. 
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In early Christian days numerous ascetics and 
anchorites chose its shady retreats ; some of these 
gradually grouped themselves into religious com- 
munities, which as years rolled by were endowed 
and enriched by Byzantine, Servian, and Bulga- 
rian magnates. 

The earliest monastery is said to have been 
founded in the fourth century of our era; but 
the written records run back only to the ninth 
century. In the tenth century many monastic 
communities existed here, the population of 
which, according to Byzantine authorities, ex- 
ceeded 12,000, or double that of to-day. 

St Athanasius was much interested in Mount 
Athos. He united the monks of the peninsula 
under the austere regulations of St Basil, and 
established the theocratic republic which has 
existed unchanged amidst all the changes and 
revolutions of adjacent countries for fourteen 
hundred years, 

During many centuries, by favour of the 
Eastern emperors, the monks of Athos enjoyed 
immense revenues and wielded a dominant 
authority in Oriental Christendom. They ac- 
quired princely estates on the mainlands of both 
the Asiatic and European continents ; and as they 
held the nominations to the wealthiest dioceses, 
the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries became sub- 
servient to them. At their pleasure they installed 
prelates and dethroned patriarchs. Men of genius, 
intellect, culture, and ambition entered their 
monasteries as the surest and speediest road to 
imperial influence and patronage. 

When, at the fall of Constantinople, the 
Crescent surmounted the Cross, the Mount Athos 
rulers, with astute diplomacy, received the con- 
quering Ottomans as welcome guests, and by 
payment of an annual tribute secured the pro- 
tection of the Sultans. But it was the beginning 
of a change. Hitherto, each year, the Byzantine 
emperors had sent a gilded vessel with costly 
gifts to Athos ; henceforward Athos had to send 
yearly a subsidy to Constantinople ; and as the 
voice of the monks was no longer potent at 
Stamboul, the talent and energy of ambition 
sought other avenues to power. Gradually Athos 
fell outside the stream of human progress, be- 
coming as lost to Western life. Enjoying quietly 
under Turkish suzerainty their large revenues, the 
monks forgot all else ; to be suddenly awakened 
from the lethargy of nearly four centuries by 
the great Hellenic insurrection. Hoping for a 
recovery of their past pre-eminence in Oriental 
lands, they furnished much monetary aid to the 
Greek patriots ; and when the termination of the 
long struggle left Mount Athos under the power 
of the Turks, these revenged themselves by in- 
vading the sacred peninsula, seizing the convents, 
and also confiscating most of the monastic proper- 
ties in other parts of their empire. It tasked 
to the uttermost the monastic statesmanship to 
save the independence of’ the brethren and to 
retain even a relatively small portion of their 
ancient inheritance outside the peninsula. 

A second heavy blow fell upon the monks of 
Athos in 1862, when their estates in Moldavia 
and Wallachia were likewise confiscated, entail- 
ing the loss of the major part of their remaining 
revenues, 

The immense piles of buildings, and the costly 
objects of art yet left in the treasuries of the nine 


hundred and fifty-three churches and twenty great 
convents of Athos, testify to its former paramount 
prestige, power, and wealth, and to the high 
esteem in which the potentates and aristocracy of 
other days held its sanctuaries. Relics of saints 
enshrined in gold and incrusted with jewels yet 
abound at Athos. In every monastery are valu- 
able vases of jade, onyx, and porphyry ; massive 
gold, silver, and ebony candlesticks and chan- 
deliers ; sacerdotal garments of costly brocades 
heavy with pearls, rubies, and emeralds ; icons, 
crucifixes, crosses, and missals of ancient and ela- 
borate artistic execution, covered with diamonds 
and other precious stones ; mosaics so delicately 
done that powerful lenses are needed to trace their 
lines; and paintings seven hundred or eight 
hundred years old of yet vivid colours. In one 
convent is a large lemon-tree of silver, richly 
laden with golden fruit. The pulpits and stalls 
of the churches and chapels are of costly woods, 
curiously carved. The MSS. are full of elabo- 
rately illuminated characters and wondrously 
executed miniatures, 

Amongst the literary treasures is a Geography 
of Ptolemy of the tenth century; another of 
Strabo, almost as old ; the Botany of Dioscorides ; 
a medical treatise of Atius, physician to Justinian ; 
and with almost innumerable other sacred relics 
are shown the right hand, covered with jewels, of 
St John Chrysostom, and a piece of the Cross 
encased in gold, presented by the Emperor 
Paleologus, ‘The wile of the churches, vestibules, 
halls, and refectories are hung with valuable pic- 
tures, including many portraits of distinguished 
benefactors. 

The most interesting frescoes are at Karyes, 
and are attributed to Manuel Panselinos, of whom 
all we know is that he lived about seven hun- 
dred years ago and accomplished single-handed for 
hagiorite art a complete revolution, is fame at 
Athos is such that nearly every ancient picture 
of genius is ascribed to Panselinos ; and the sole 
ambition of successive generations of painters for 
centuries has been to more closely copy their 
unique great master. 

There are at present on the peninsula twenty 
large convents or monasteries, some counting 
their membership by hundreds; others, less 
fortunate now, with fewer members. Each con- 
vent is independent, enjoying its own revenues 
and administering its own domains; but all are 
united in a federal republic governed by a legis- 
lative council of twenty monks (one from each 
great convent), elected annually, and an executive 
Cabinet of four other monks, each elected annually 
by a group of five monasteries. The one selected 
by the elective group of the five principal com- 
munities (Lavra, Vatopedi, Chilandari, Yviron, 
and Gregoris) is president of the confederation. 
The common seal is divided into four parts, one 
part being entrusted to each member of the execu- 
tive ; so that the seal of the commonwealth can 
only be affixed to any document by unanimous 
action of the Cabinet. 

The internal management of eleven of the 
monasteries is committed to a prior (elected 
yearly in each monastery), who wields the execu- 
tive power, carrying on occasions of state an 
ebony cane and a golden apple as emblems of 
his office ; he is assisted by three other oflicers, 
also annually chosen. In each of the nine other 
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monasteries an executive committee of three 
members is yearly selected by the oldest and 
leading monks ; for important questions the whole 
electoral body of each community is assembled, 
but the committee of three carry into effect all 
decisions. 

Subordinate to each of the twenty great con- 
vents is an inferior community, or ‘Skyte, which 
manages its own affairs and disposes of its own 
products. The forests, however, are reserved to 
the superior convents, and the Skytai also have 
to provide out of their local revenues the bulk of 
the annual tribute paid by the peninsula to the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Outside these communities are about five hun- 
dred small estates, occupying many of the most 
picturesque sites, bought by individual monks 
from the great convents, and worked for the 
purchaser’s personal profit and pleasure. While 
independent in many respects, these estate-owners 
are under the monastic regulations as to dict, 
fasts, and prayers. 

There are also numerous solitary anchorites 
scattered in caves and forest recesses. ‘These 
hermits usually shun the approach of a stranger, 
hiding themselves amongst the rocks and thickets, 
or, if hard pressed by hunger, kneeling before 
him with extended hands asking alms. Some 
support themselves by wood-carvings, which they 
exchange at the convents for food; but the 
majority find it difficult to procure the simplest 
necessaries of life. 

The regime and rules of the monasteries are 
very severe. Meat is absolutely forbidden, Fish, 
cheese, and eggs are permitted. Each year has 
four long fasts, comprising together one hundred 
and fifty-four days, not counting tlhe Wednesdays 
and Saturdays of the non-fasting weeks ; during 


these fasts only one meal of salads, olives, and | 


bread is allowed daily at noon. 

The repasts are brief and without conversa- 
tion, one of the brethren, seated in the middle of 
the refectory, reading froma pious book. Great 
hospitality exists throughout the peninsula, and 
travellers are cordially welcomed. Beds are un- 
known in the majority of the convents; but it is 
easy to sleep comfortably on the wooden divans 
covered with Oriental carpets and cushions. - 

For fourteen hundred years no woman has 
slept upon the Sacred Mountain. Their proscrip- 
tion is rigidly absolute; even the Turkish re- 
presentative has to leave his harem outside the 
limits of the peninsula. Not women only, but 
females of all kinds are excluded, so far as the 
monkish power extends. No cow, she-goat, or 
even domestic hen is permitted on the holy 
territory. 

Eggs are imported from Lemos. 
astic device is: ‘Gens eterna 
nascitur, 

The monks are forbidden to cut either hair or 
beard ; at one epoch no beardless brother was 
admitted. 

Except three, all the establishments are of 
Greek origin. ‘Two ancient convents are Servian ; 
and one, more recent, is of Russian foundation. 
Free access is given by all the communities to any 
applicants not invalid, infirm, or too aged ; but 
all who join must in some way share in the 
labours and submit implicitly to the regula- 
tions. 


The mon- 
ubt nunquam 


Every day at least eight hours, and every 
night two hours, must be devoted to prayers; 
during the lengthened fasts these hours of prayer 
extend to seventeen, or even eighteen, howrs out 
of every twenty-four. While at prayers none are 
allowed to sit; consequently little strength is 
left for manual work, and less inclination for 
mental exertion. Except for the annual dona- 
tions from the Czar, and the collections made by 
deputations of begging friars sent from Athos 
into the countries professing the orthodox faith, 
many of the convents on the peninsula would 
find it impossible to sustain themselves, notwith- 
standing their few wants, their meagre fare, and 
the marvellous fertility of their lands. 

The monasteries are constructed like vast 
citadel-fortresses, with high towers and massive 
walls, on mountain-slopes or seaside cliffs, They 
follow no regular design, each adapting itself to 

the peculiar conformation of its site. One on the 

western shore—Samopetra—is perched upon an 
| almost inaccessible rock. Flourishing vineyards 
surround the bases of the convent hills; the 
forests around yield plentiful supplies of nuts, 
which at present constitute the heaviest item of 
exports. 

The tribute paid to Turkey is fourteen thou- 
sand francs yearly ; this is in addition to the 
custom duties on foreign imports, The central 
seat of government is at the village of Karyes, 
,near the middle of the peninsula. Bazaars for 
the sale of ecclesiastical images and objects, and 
workshops of artisans, are likewise at Karyes. 

The most primitive monastery is that of Lavra, 
containing the venerated tomb of St Athanasius. 
The finest Greek establishment is the convent 
of Vatopedi, connected with which is the main 
market for the peninsular products, 

The only Russian convent, ‘ Russiko,’ is to-day, 
however, the wealthiest and the most progressive, 
It is strategically situated on the coast, and is 
increasing in every way each year. Its chiefs are 
young, active men—unlike the old monks, who 
usually by seniority rule the other monasteries; 
they are frequently changed, and are in constant 
communication with the Czai’s representatives at 
Constantinople. This monastery of Russiko, with 
its safe and ample harbour, may yet play a 
prominent part in the future movements of the 
Russians in the Agean countries. 


DR MARTIN’S FURLOUGH, 
CHAPTER II. 


He was certainly a pleasant fellow. At dinner 
he made himself remarkably agreeable, telling a 
‘profusion of quaint anecdotes of the peasantry in 
Ireland, where he had been quartered, with im- 
mense spirit and an inborn dramatic faculty. 
The slight prejudice—if that is not too strong a 
' word—with which I had anticipated his coming 
grew faint and fainter as I listened to his amusing 
, sallies ; and yet the underthought running in my 
mind all the time was, that I had either met the 
man before or heard much about him from some 
friend. 

Such impressions, when one cannot trace them 
down, are most annoying; and I sat trying to 
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grasp this elusive memory until my hostess ob- 
served my silence. 

‘You have tired Dr Martin out, Duance,’ she 
‘To lie stretched out in a deck-chair 


run over our hills.’ 

‘So it is,’ I admitted ; ‘but I am quite fresh 
enough to be amused by the capital stories we 
have been hearing. By the way, Major Hunter, 
it dwells in my mind that I have had the pleasure 
of meeting you before to-day. Is it so, do you 
think? Can you help my memory ?” 

‘I think not, he answered, looking straight 
into my eyes with a curious glitter in his own. 
‘I do not readily forget the faces I have once 
seen.’ 

‘I was mistaken, then, of course,’ I said. ‘One 
encounters so many people in India that one 
ends by expecting to have met everybody in the 
world,’ 

‘I hate India,’ Hunter broke in, with more 
intensity than the occasion seemed to warrant ; 
‘it is nothing but a gigantic charnel-house.’ 

‘My dear Major’ Mrs Champneys protested, 
‘my beloved India !—the gayest and most delight- 
ful land on earth !’ 

‘I say it is a charnel-house,’ Hunter repeated, 
with rising voice. ‘First a rotting mass of dead 
civilisations, dead armies, dead faiths, dead monar- 
chies—and then the bones of ten generations of 
our blood, and not only their bones, but their 
hearts and souls, the better part of them, their 
hopes and aspirations, their fears and loves, their 
happiness on earth—yes, even their eternal salva- 
tion, all lie perishing together.’ 

We sat and stared at Hunter, as well we might ; 
for his voice and manner were by no means what 
is usual at a dinner-table. There was a moment 
of awkward silence, broken by our hostess, who 


remarked as she gave the sign to her sister, ‘ How | 


very differently two people will look at the same 
thing! Now, to me India is a ballroom.’ 

Champneys and I made gallant efforts to main- 
tain a cheerful conversation when the ladies had 
left us. But Hunter was moody and disinclined 
to talk; and so, after sitting but a short time, 
we broke up, Champneys and Hunter going to 
the drawing-room, and I to the library on the 
plea of having letters to write. 

I was not actually tired, but my long day on 
horseback had brought me to that state in which 
one loves to lie and bask. There was a noble 
fire in the library ; I stretched myself out before it 
comfortably and lighted a cheroot, thinking all 
the while, with a degree of interest that rather 
surprised me, of the companion who had led me 
so splendidly all day long over the hills and 
across the combes. So she was to marry Hunter ! 
That straightforward, downright girl was to be 
yoked with a man who was little more than a 
bundle of nerves and morbid fancies. As the 
smoke curled upwards from my cigar, I saw in 
its wreaths many a picture of their future life, 


all tainted by the prejudice 1 had conceived ; and 
I saw pictures, too, of a certain lonely bungalow 
‘at Secunderabad which was too large for me, and 
| which would be such a different place if it had a 
| mistress arranging its rooms or watching for me 
on the veranda. 

| I know this was not wise. I know it was not 
‘fair to let my thoughts run off in this direction 
‘when Champneys had in effect warned me that 
| there was an understanding between Miss Merri- 
;man and Hunter. But we are not all built in 
| water-tight compartments, nor are our thoughts 
always under strict control; and really, if it is 
an offence to wish for what is out of reach, I 
fancy most men have transgressed at some period 
| or other of their lives. 

However, this train of thought was not a cheer- 
ul one; and I was not sorry when the door 
burst open with a bang — Champneys always 

moved about with the maximum of noise—and | 

| was aroused by, ‘Now then, Martin, wake up, 
old chap. You can’t go to sleep here all evening ; 
remember your duties to society. Come along! 
We’re all going upstairs to play pool.’ 

I got up, nothing loth ; for indeed my day- 
dreams had not been so pleasant that I had any 
wish to prolong them. In the hall Mrs Champneys 

| was waiting for us; the others were already 
| knocking the balls about. Hunter had recovered 
| his cheerfulness ; and our game of pool was very 
gay. It was followed by another ; and then Miss 
| Merriman declared she was tired of playing, and 
| going to one of the three long windows which 
lighted the room, threw it wide open, letting in 
such a flood of moonlight and soft warm air that 
Mrs Champneys cried, ‘ What an exquisite night ! 
| Throw the window open wider, Duance. Let us 
go out on the balcony.’ 

‘My dear, good woman, her husband remon- 

strated, ‘does one sit on balconies in November ?’ 

‘Certainly one does’ she retorted, ‘when 

November gives us a June night. Come, Dr 
Martin, let me show you our view by moonlight ; 
we are rather proud of it.’ 

Champneys shrugged his shoulders. 

 *Come, Hunter, he said, ‘let us show 
| our wisdom by staying here and playing out our 
| interrupted match. Martin, do at least see that 
| my wife wears a shawl.’ 

| On stepping out through the window I came 
,in view of a sight as lovely as I have ever seen. 
| Oatley is built, as I said, on the first slopes of the 
‘Quantock Hill. The whole wide valley between 
‘that range and the Blackdown lay before us—an 
expanse wide enough to possess at all times some- 
thing of that sublimity which is often lacking in 
an English landscape, but now filled with wander- 
| ing wreaths of mists which moved and gathered 
under the full radiance of the moon, adding a 
certain vagueness to all the outlines of the trees 
and hills, and making the distances appear well- 
nigh infinite. Far away on the plain beneath 
us the towers of Taunton town rose up gleaming 
with a mysterious brightness. <A soft, intoxicating 
air moved in our faces, like the scent of spring- 
| time ; and there was a light whispering in the 
| tree-tops—for the leaves hung late that year— 
which completed the illusion. 

‘Isn’t that an evening to remember, Dr 

Martin?’ asked a voice at my elbow. I had 
| thought Mrs Champneys was beside me; but | 
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looked round and saw that Miss Merriman and I} moment later perceived that it was Hunter who 
were alone. moved restlessly up and down in the intervals of 


‘It certainly is, I answered, ‘and I shall not | his strokes. It would have been absurd to ask 
forget it; though, indeed, the whole day has been | him not to do so; and yet the thing annoyed me 


a memorable one for me.’ so much that at last, without pausing in my tale, 
‘Has it? Oh, your first stag-hunt! I re-| I turned and looked at him as he passed. He 
member. I am glad you enjoyed it so much.’ stopped short and looked me in the face with an 


‘In such company, I ‘said, ‘I should have | expression such as I have never seen equalled for 
enjoyed a paper-chase.’ Miss Merriman laughed. | pure malignity. It was a black menace, a scowl 
‘What a very gallant observation! If bachelor | of fury which contracted and darkened all his 
life in India breeds those courtly manners, we | features into the aspect—I cannot otherwise de- 
r rustics at Oatley must acknowledge our | scribe it—of a crouching animal about to spring. 
inferiority.’ His face worked ; his eyes flamed with the wildest 
‘Do you know what bachelor life in India} light ever seen in mortal man’s, There was 
breeds?’ I asked, bending forward with a sudden | danger in him at that moment. I have seen such 
reckless impulse which I could not restrain, ‘Shall | things before, and I know that the least wavering 
I tell you what it breeds ?—what it really is that | on my part would have brought him flying at my 
comes of that long loneliness 2?’ throat. I half rose therefore, and keeping my 
I think some spark of the sudden glow with | eyes fixed steadily on his, said easily, ‘Hunter, 
which I spoke passed from me to her. But she | I have left my cigar-case downstairs. Give me 
checked me, like the true woman that she was, | one of yours, will you?’ The light remark, the 
before I had time to lose myself. call on his courtesy, brought Hunter to himself, 
‘Would not that be a rather dreary story for; He handed me his case with a pleasant smile, 
me to hear?’ she asked sweetly. ‘There must be | and saying significantly, ‘I catch scraps of your 
many things about your Indian experiences which | conversation now and then,’ he passed on to where 
are picturesque and merry. Do not let us spoil | Champneys was waiting for him. Isat down again; 
a sweet evening by talking of what could scarcely | but the thread was broken. In the darkness I 
bring us any pleasure.’ saw constantly Hunter’s face flaming with insanity. 
Though this was said with great kindness, it| My thoughts wandered from my story, my hold 
effectually sobered me. The passionate words | on my listener wavered, and at last, with a slight 
which were trembling on my lips died away. I) yawn which she vainly endeavoured to suppress, 
stood amazed and not a little ashamed at the in-| Miss Merriman said, ‘I begin to feel it rather 
toxication which had almost mastered me in the | cold, Dr Hunter. Isn’t it very late ?’ 
presence of this girl, so nearly a total stranger} ‘Very late indeed,’ observed Champneys, who 
to me. overheard her ; ‘ you will not be allowed to come 
‘Of course, I said, controlling myself by an | up here in the evenings, Miss Duance, unless you 
effort, ‘I could talk to you by the hour of balls | go to bed in proper time.’ 
and water-parties, of picnics in the woods, and of | ‘Proper time,’ retorted she, ‘is when one feels 
palace entertainments. Of sport perhaps you have | sleepy. But I see Ada nodding on the lounge up 
heard enough for one day. Suppose I were to, there ; and as you men will doubtless think your 
tell you the story of the Black Mountain expedi- | honour concerned in staying up some hours later 
tion—would that be amusing ?” than we do, it will be well for every one if we go 
‘ Above all things else !’ she cried, clapping her | at once.’ 
hands. ‘I a not know you were in that affair. 
John never told me. 
‘Why should he?’ I replied. ‘My share in it} ATLANTIC BOAT VOYAGES. 
was of no real importance. But it did happen By W. B. Lorp. 
that I got to know some things about it which; THe successful voyage recently made by two 
not every one knows even now. You will stop; men in the rowing-boat Fox, from New York to 
me if I grow tedious?’ Havre, vid St Mary, Isles of Scilly, marks a new 
She nodded her head, and I began the tale of era in the navigation of small vessels across the 
those great marches among the mountain-tops,| Atlantic Ocean. Hitherto such hazardous trips 
Miss Merriman was an excellent listener, full of | have been undertaken in small craft by the aid of 
interest and intelligence, and showing by the few | sails or steam. For sixty-two days these two men 
uestions which she asked that she followed what | —-who, by the way, are Norwegians—doggedly 
Thad to say with real excitement, I felt that I | stuck to their oars. Being favoured with excel- 
was talking well ; and I know that my companion lent weather, they escaped a fate which must 
looked royally beautiful, bending forward now | otherwise have inevitably overtaken them. They 
and then with parted lips and animated face, and left New York at 5 p.m. on the 6th June 1896, 
eager questions that showed the story was real to in the Fox, a clinker-built boat, eighteen feet 
her, the snowy precipices there before ler eyes, long, five feet wide, and twenty-three inches 
and the fierce enemy swarming in her very sight deep, and drawing four inches of water. She 
down the mountain paths. _ | Was designed by her two navigators, and built of 
Any man would have been gratified by such an | cedar wood especially for the purpose. She was 
intensity of interest, and I do not pretend that I' provisioned for sixty days, and carried sixty 
was insensible to it. Several times, however, as I gallons of water. Rowing away from port amid 
was talking, I felt that some one was passing and the cheers of thousands of people assembled to 
repassing close behind me—an innocent proceed- | witness their departure, they proceeded safely 
ing, no doubt, but one that gave me a curious until the 10th of July, when, at nine o’clock in 
nervous feeling which I could hardly account for. the evening, a heavy sea struck and capsized the 
I therefore turned my chair half round, and a, boat, throwing the two men into the water. 
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They were caught under, but soon got clear, 
having life-lines attached to the life-belts which 
they continually wore. These lines were made 
fast to the boat. After considerable manceuvring 
the boat was righted, and getting one on each 
side, the men got on board again without much 
difficulty. Baling the craft out occupied their 
attention for some time. Owing to this mis- 
fortune, all the provisions, sea anchor and cable, 
cooking utensils, signal lights, and various articles 
not lashed to the boat were lost. During the 
same night the boat was several times filled with 
water, but with some exertion was kept afloat. 
They pulled two pairs of oars during the day, 
and when the weather was moderate, relieved 
each other every three hours during the night. 
Shortly after, he weather improved, and, with 
but few variations, the wind continued fair until 
the voyage was completed. Fortunately for them, 
passing vessels replenished them with provisions, 
so that the men did not suffer in this respect. 
Their health all the way was exceedingly good, 
despite the inconvenience of wet clothes and 
want of sleep and exercise. Curiously enough, 
this trip was embarked upon owing to the success | 
attending the journey of one Captain Adolph | 
Freitsch, in a schooner-rigged boat, two years 
reviously. The doings of this navigator will 
a recorded in their proper place later on. This 
stimulated the two hardy Norwegians to beat the 
record then made by rowing across the Atlantic. 

Little did Henry May think what a dangerous 
precedent he was setting when he crossed from 
the Bermudas to England in the year 1522. He 
had been shipwrecked on one of the largest of 
those islands, which at that time was quite unin- 
habited. He evidently had no intention of emu- 
lating the deeds of one who subsequently gained 
world-wide notoriety by remaining on the island a 
number of years. He therefore collected materials 
from the wreck of his own ship for building a sinall 
boat in which he made the first recorded voyage 
across the Atlantic. This hazardous feat was also 
accomplished by Sir George Somers in 1609, when 
cast upon the same islands. How many persons 
have lost their lives since that time in similar enter- 

rises of a far less worthy character will never be 

nown, but it may prove of interest to mention a 
few voyages which have been undertaken in small 
vessels across the Atlantic during recent years. 

In 1876 Alfred Johnson left Gloucester, Mass., in 
a small open boat, twenty feet in length, and in 
fifty-seven days reached Liverpool. However, he 
appears to have had a rough time of it. When 
Rie 300 miles from the coast of Ireland, Johnson 
was caught in a hurricane, which caused his boat 
to capsize. He managed after considerable trouble 
to right his tiny craft, and some time later he spoke 
a passing vessel and obtained some bread and 
fresh water. Johnson is said to have maintained 
his health throughout, though he suffered much 
from want of sleep. 

Early in the following year Captain Thomas 
Crapo and his wife crossed the Atlantic in the New 
Bedford, named after the city from which they | 
started. They appear to have been well occupied 
in looking after their small craft while on their 
way, and the captain of a steamer which passed | 
them in mid-ocean suggested that the pair should 
come on board ; but the offer was declined. After 
many thrilling adventures, the New Bedford—| 


another twenty-foot boat — arrived safely in 
Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, after a voyage lasting 
thirty-nine days. 

The Red, White, and Blue, a somewhat larger 
boat than those already mentioned, successfully 
crossed from New York to Margate. The crew 
consisted of two men; and they were accom- 

anied by a dog, which died soon after reaching 
and. This boat was afterwards placed on view 
at the Crystal Palace. 

The next in order of date is that of the Nauti- 
lus, a marvellous achievement up to this time— 
1878. She was only fifteen feet in length, six 
feet seven inches wide, and two feet three inches 
deep, and it looked a mere toy. Forty-five days 
after leaving Boston the Nautilus reached the 
Lizard, greatly to the joy of the two men on 
board, for their cabin was too small to admit of 
either suflicient shelter or restful sleep. At 
times they were without rest for a whole week, 
Day and night they wore the same wet clothes. 

But it must not be imagined that all who have 
embarked on these extremely dangerous voyages 
have succeeded in bringing them to a successful 
termination. A small boat called the Dark Secret, 
which left Boston in June 1888, was picked up 
in mid-Atlantic by the sailing-ship Nar. Captain 
Andrews, the only occupant of the boat, pre- 
sented a wretched spectacle. Salt water had 
turned his coat almost white, and he was scarcely 
able to speak, from weakness, or move his limbs, 
which were stiff and sore. The captain of the 
Nar, seeing his pitiable condition, pointed out 
to him the folly of attempting to proceed an 
farther, and invited him to come on_ board, 
which offer was accepted. Andrews said that for 
two months he had not tasted any warm food 
or drink, and that his provisions and clothes 
were soaked with water. He had slept very 
little. Sharks and whales continually a. 
around the boat, and several times he was nearly 
capsized. At night, when attempting to sleep, he 
used the anchor as a drag to keep the boat’s head 
to the sea. 

Another instance of audacious ocean naviga- 
tion was the Mermaid, with one sole occupant. 
In this case not only did the centre-board refuse 
to work when out at sea, but the boat itself 
capsized in mid-ocean. At this time the man on 
board was squeezed up in his little cockpit, which 
had a wooden cover to it opening upwards. When 
the boat capsized he tried to push this open, but 
the weight of the boat above kept it fast. He 
took a ay breath and found that there was still 
air in the little hole. He then set practically to 
work, and, making himself as upright as possible, 
leaned against the ribs of the boat. This relieved 
the pressure, and helped by the water which had 
found its way in, he pushed the trap open with 
his feet and got out, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty managed to get on to the keel, from which 
he was rescued by a passing vessel. 

A year or two since Captain Gardiner left 
Sherbrooke, Nova Scotia, in the Flying Dutch- 
man, bound for Falmouth. This boat was only 
fifteen feet long by five feet wide. He was 
spoken several times by passing vessels, to the 
masters of which he gave thrilling accounts of 
his experiences in several heavy gales. Upon one 
occasion he was washed overboard by a heavy 


sea which broke over the little craft, and with 
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much difficulty managed to get on board again. 
Ultimately the master of a British barque endeay- 
oured to persuade him to abandon the attempt. 
The reply given upon this occasion was, ‘No. If 
I don’t go to the bottom, I intend to reach Fal- 
mouth. Fame or manslaughter” A few months 
later the wreckage of a craft similar in appearance 
to that of the Flying Dutchman was passed about 
nine hundred miles due west of Gibraltar, and 
nothing more was ever heard of Captain Gardiner. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the fate of the 
Neversini. She was a small boat of unique con- 
struction, invented by an American, who claimed 
that she was unsinkable. She made one good 
passage across the Atlantic to France; subse- 
quently she returned to America, and again left 
for this side. This time she belied her name. 

It is worthy of note that, beyond the passages 
made by the Viking ‘ship’ and the Columbus 
earavels to the Chicago Exhibition in 1893, no 
other instances—coming within the scope of this 
article—are on record of recent date in which 
small vessels have successfully reached America 
from this side of the ocean. In 1886 Christian 
Christiansen attempted to sail in a little open 
boat, nineteen feet in length, called the Ocean, 
from Glasgow to New York. When about two 
hundred and seventy miles from Newfoundland, 
he was compelled to give up and seek shelter on 
board a homeward-bound British ship. Previous 
to doing this, however, nearly everything had 
been washed out of the boat, including the nauti- 
cal instruments. This man afterwards became 
second mate on board the Viking ‘ship,’ and no 
doubt the experience previously gained proved of 
good service when making the second and success- 
ful passage. 

A Nottingham enthusiast was announced, in 
April 1894, as about to cross the Atlantic during 
that summer, but so far nothing further has been 
heard of the matter. It was stated that he had 
occupied himself for a whole year in the con- 
struction of a boat in which to make the experi- 
ment. The vessel was described as being made 
of iron, entirely of his own design and make, ten 
feet six inches long, three feet wide, and two feet 
six inches deep, thus being the smallest craft ever 
announced to make such an adventurous voyage. 
She had what is known as a ‘whaleback’ deck, 
and the cabin, lighted by glass windows at the 
side, was completely water-tight when closed, fresh 
air being obtained by pipes. In the event of the 
tiny craft being overturned, the inventor claimed 
that she would automatically right herself, A mast 
ten feet in length was fitted fram the fore-deck, 
with jib and mainsail, and additional motive-power 
was to be supplied by a geared hand-screw. 

Early last year a native of Dundee, who in 
June 1895 was picked up in the middle of the 
Atlantic while endeavouring in a small boat to 
cross from New York to Queenstown, resolved to 
undertake an equally daring adventure. It was 
stated that he had commissioned a Dundee boat- 
builder to construct an open boat, in which he 
intended to sail from Dundee to New York, ac- 
companied by another man. The boat was to be 
somewhat over twenty feet long and thoroughly 
seaworthy. So far the scheme remains in abeyance, 

Before concluding, some reference must be 
made to an act which, for courage, endurance, 
and daring, has only been eclipsed by the crew 


of the Fox. This was the voyage made by Captain 
Adolph Freitsch in the Nina. He designed and 
built the vessel entirely himself—hull, rigging, 
sails, and gear being altogether his own work- 
manship. Practically she was an open boat, and 
constructed upon the centre-board principle, her 
frame pieces being all of straight wood. She was 
schooner-rigged, carried six sails, and measured 
only thirteen tons. Leaving Milwaukee on the 
26th April 1894, he sailed down the American 
Lakes, through the Erie Canal to the Hudson, 
and arrived at New York city on the 5th July. 
This in itself was a journey which many would 
hesitate before undertaking, but to the hardy 
skipper of the Nina it was only one of the trifles 
of the voyage. A month later he sailed again, 
and made Queenstown thirty-four days afterwards. 
One incident of the passage is worthy of record, 
A heavy sea split his rudder, rendering it useless, 
Half-way down the rudder-post he rigyed gear, 
upon which he lay, and bored a couple of holes 
through the after lower part of the rudder. 
Lines were then rove and brought over to the 
quarter. By hauling one rope and slackening the 
other he managed to steer the Nina for nearly 
two thousand miles. Later on the vessel sprang 
a leak, and at one period matters became very 
serious. From Queenstown the Nina sailed to 
Dublin, then to Liverpool, next to Belfast, which 
port she subsequently left for Glasgow. This 
proved to be her last cruise, for she ran ashore on 
the west side of the island of Bute, and became a 
total wreck, This happened in November 1895. 
Captain Freitsch afterwards returned to Mil- 
waukee, constructed another little vessel at a cost 
of £250, started on a voyage round the world, 
but abandoned the trip at the end of a few days’ 
cruising. No doubt the idea was to imitate 
Captain Slocum, who has now completed his 
voyage round the world in the sloop Spray. 

Other important boat voyages have been made 
across the Atlantic, but enough has been said to 
show that such experiments have a fascination 
for some hardy mariners, or they would not be 
so frequently attempted. The question of their 
utility is one upon which the writer is unable to 
decide, especially in view of several of them being 
made to advertise the products of huge mercantile 
concerns, and to furnish schemes for the sporting 
fraternity to wager large sums of money upon, 
Apart from this, a history of such adventures as 
have been described will always prove of interest. 


THE DEFENCE OF SAN ANDRES. 
By Harovp Binpvoss, Author of Rising of the Brassmeii. 


On the fringe of the wild Sahara, several hundred 
miles north of the river Senegal, stood an ancient 
Spanish fort. Its gray walls rose just above high- 
water mark on the thundering surf-swept beach, 
near the mouth of a ravine filled with scorching 
white stones and hot dust where for a week or 
two once a year a little water trickled down ; and 
this is what the Arabs call a wady or river. 
Whose hands raised the massive stones into the 
shape of a hollow square, with walls twenty feet 
high and six feet thick, or fitted the solid iron- 
bound door, no man knew. Most probably it was 
the work of Diego de Herrera or his followers, 
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who vainly tried to force the yoke of Spain upon 
the freest people in the world—the desert Arabs 
—four hundred years ago, 

No doubt the ancient walls had looked down 
upon many a grim fight in past days, for time 
after time the Spaniards attempted to gain a 
footing in this wild region—why no one but 
themselves could ever understand ; but invariably 
their soldiers were driven into the sea, or died of 
starvation and disease in their isolated forts. 

To this day it is a No-man’s-land, for the 
dominions of the Moorish Sultan cease at Wady 
Draa, far to the north, and the shadowy claims 
of Spain are laughed at by Arabs at least as 
white and considerably finer in physique than the 
inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula. These do 
what is right in their own eyes, and move about 
from oasis to oasis with large flocks of sheep, fol- 
lowed by tribes of brown-skinned Berbers, their 
vassals, and trains of negro slaves from the far 
Soudan. 

It isa popular delusion that the Sahara ‘desert’ 
is a waste of hotsand. There is sand there, plenty 
of it; but only a few days’ march behind the 
western coast-line lie oases, many acres in extent, 
where are clustering date-palms, fields of rustling 


maize and barley, and apparently numberless 
flocks of sheep; while the Arab sheikhs wear 


heavy jewels of native gold. 

The wandering tribes, however, cherish a deadly 
hatred against all Europeans (said to have been 
caused by the wanton cruelty of the early 
Spaniards, who, during the fifteenth century, 
penetrated far inland), and have shown over and 
over again that they will permit neither trader 
nor explorer to traverse their land, Many a 
Spanish officer and British adventurer has found 
this out to his cost of late years, and at present 
the way is resolutely barred against Western 
commerce. 

Now, it came about that some years ago a 
Spanish colonel of infantry, Don Rosendo de 
Aguilar, and many other names, was sent with 
twenty-five soldiers, Cazadores Canarios, or half- 
trained conscript militia from the neighbouring 
Canary Islands, to reoccupy this post for Spain. 

Things soon went badly with the little garrison, 
for news that the Sultan’s soldiers were driving 
the hated foreigners out of Morocco travelled 
south across many a stony range and waste of 
hot sand, and Berber tribes who at first brought 
in sheep and dates were driven away by the 
Arabs, and provisions grew scarce. The well 
went nearly dry, and the water that remained 
was full of mud and sand; while at frequent in- 
tervals bands of Arabs swept past on their small 
white horses, with long blue tunics, and white 
burnouses streaming in the wind, and saluted the 
Spanish ensign, which waved its blood and gold 
above the fort, with showers of slugs from their 
long- barrelled guns. Then dysentery broke out, 
and one by one six men gave up their lives in 
agony, and were buried in the hot sand. 


Once or twice, by means of a chance fishing- 
schooner which dropped anchor off the fort to sell 
bacalao, or sun-dried sea-bream, Don Rosendo sent 
a despatch to the governor at Teneriffe, begging 
for reinforcements, food, and medicine. But as 
day after day passed by and there was neither 
welcome gleam of white canvas nor dingy trail of 
smoke to break the azure semicircle of ocean, the 
Commandante grew sad and. bitter at heart as he 
paced the ramparts with anxious eyes turned sea- 
wards, looking for help which never came. 

So provisions grew scarcer and scarcer, until 
at last a handful of gofio, which is meal made 
from roasted maize, an ounce or two of salty 
bacalao, and a pint of slimy water was each 
man’s share. Soon more famine-worn corpses 
were buried at night; while the Commandante, 
with true Spanish inconsistency, knelt each morn- 
ing before his silver crucifix and prayed that 
sueccour might be sent, and po heal went out 
into the hot sunshine and stamped up and down 
the ramparts, biting his long white moustache 
and cursing the government by all the saints in 
heaven and the fiends of the bottomless pit. 

At length two Berbers, who, owing to some 
mistake as to the ownership of certain sheep, had 
joined the little garrison, begged leave to make a 
journey inland, in the hope that a once-friendly 
tribe might be induced to send them a few dates 
or fanegas of barley. It seemed certain that they 
would never return, yet the need was desperate, 
and the officer agreed, for hunger knows no 
law. 

Standing in the clear southern moonlight, 
the garrison watched their comrades disappear 
into the black shadow of the ravine, then emerge 
again into the brightness, and grow smaller and 
smaller as they marched east over the stony plain, 
until at last they appeared no more than two 
black specks crawling across a sea of silver 
light. 

Eight days passed. Then one morning, just as 
the glowing sun swang up through a purple haze, 
and the sleepy sentry yawned and rubbed his 
eyes as he brushed the night dew from his rifle- 
barrel, there was a dull clattering of unshod 
hoofs in the dry ravine A moment later a 
band of swarthy horsemen swept past the walls 
of the fort and disappeared amid the rocks, while 
the startled soldier fired his rifle wildly into the 
air, Afterwards he stooped to pick up a basket 
of palm-leaves which one of the Arabs had hurled 
over the wall. Hastily buckling on his sword- 
belt, the Commandante rushed out upon the 
battlements, while the Cazadores swarmed half- 
naked into the court below, catching up their 
rifles as they went. 

The man staummered out what he had seen. 
Don Rosendo, listening gravely, unfastened the 
packet, and took out two small pieces of barley- 
bread and a strip of palm-leaf with characters 
inscribed upon it, doubtless the work of some 
learned sheikh. Having served much time in 
Morocco, the officer understood Arabic, and he 
slowly read aloud; *'To the infidel—greeting but 
no peace. Thy men are slain; they sold their 
lives for a piece of bread. We are just: here is 
the price; and if it be the will of Allah, we 
will come in due time and slay you also.’ 

The Cazadores clustering below heard every 
word as it rose clearly on the still air, and a 
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growl of hatred ran round the court as the 
Commandante took up the barley-cakes rever- 
ently. 

‘Poor fellows ! they too died for Spain; and, 
if I live, this shall be placed beneath the Caza- 
dores’ colours in the cathedral of Santa Cruz for a 
memorial of them,’ he said, and, looking down, 
saw by their flashing eyes and contracted brows 
that the soldiers would settle the account against 
their foes to the uttermost farthing when their 
time should come. 

Two days afterwards patches of raw blue, 
moving here and there against the white glare 
of sun-baked earth and stones, showed that the 
enemy were at last investing the fort. Every 
now and then little puffs of smoke drifted out 
across the hot dust, and a handful of slugs flat- 
tened themselves viciously against the parapet or 
tore through the silken folds of the flag. When- 
ever a min showed himself within range, the 
Cazadores fired in return ; but the Arabs who had 
crawled into gunshot of the fort were mostly in- 
visible, for, by long practice, they are adepts in 
the art of concealing themselves behind a stone or 
euphorbia bush, and occasionally even wriggle out 
of sight into the sand. 

Towards afternoon, while the defenders crouched 
down upon the hot stones under the burning sun, 
Lieutenant Carlos called out, ‘Viva la Espaia!’ and 
sprang to his feet. Every man rose, and looking 
seawards, saw a patch of white canvas far out on 
the gleaming water. As they did so two guns 
flashed somewhere along the edge of the ravine, 
and a soldier dropped his rifle, which clattered 
upon the stones ; then, clutching at his side, sank 
down a limp heap in the shadow of the wall. 

The Cazadores dropped out of sight like the 
furry denizens of a warren at the crack of a 
double barrel. Don Rosendo, however, was an 
old soldier who had suffered many things in the 
fever swamps of the Philippines, and had seen his 
men die round him like flies beneath the prieto 
by muddy Cuban lagoons. So, being far too 
knightly a gentleman to show any trace of hurry, 
he walked leisurely and erect towards the sergeant 
who knelt beside the still figure, and asked, ‘ Is he 
hard hit?’ ‘Muerto completamente—quite dead, 
was the answer; and the Commandante passed 
slowly towards the shelter of a turret, feeling that 
he would give much to meet the enemy hand to 
hand ; though he knew that, should the defenders 
sally out, every man would go down before the 
accurate aim of hidden marksmen. Anxiously 
the garrison watched the sail grow larger and 
larger, gasping for breath as they crouched in the 
scanty shadow, while the thin stream of blood, 
which at first trickled slowly across the scorch- 
ing stones, dried up into little scaly flakes, and 
a eg away down the rush of the strong trade- 
wind. 

At last, with bitter disappointment and sinking 
hearts, they saw it was only a tiny schooner, a 
bacalao fisher. When sunset came the Celaje 
dropped anchor behind the reef, and her big 
launch, with six men in it, at once pulled ashore, 
All safely reached the fort, in spite of long- 
range firing; for the Arabs, having the fear of 


the two brass guns before their eyes, dared not. 


venture too near ina solid body. When Salvador 
Herrera, master, entered the square, he found 
himself in the presence of a dozen sun-scorched, 


'ragged soldiers, hollow-cheeked and worn by 
famine and sleepless nights, while the Command- 
ante, leaning heavily on his sword, greeted him 
with a quiet smile. 

‘You bring us good news, I trust—despatches, 
doubtless?’ said the officer; but the seaman 
answered : 

‘Sefhor, to my sorrow, I have no word ; the 
gunboat Conde lies at Santa Cruz, but there 
are no orders for her to sail. I can take a 
despatch back to Teneriffe or embark your men 
the Celaje.’ 

Don Rosendo’s face darkened and his fingers 
closed tightly round his sword - hilt, while the 
captain grew red, and continued, stammering : 

‘I am but a plain man, and know little of these 
things. If, therefore, you desire them, such poor 
provisions as are in the schooner are at your 
command,’ 

More than one of the Cazadores cast a wistful 
glance at the tall masts of the schooner, sweeping 
to and fro across the saffron and orange of the 
sunset. For a space the Commandante also looked 
seaward in silence, his eyes following the trembling 
line of ruddy light across the rolling water, until 
he saw again in fancy his quinta in the sunny 
vale of Orotava. The burning sand and red dust 
of Africa faded away, and instead the white cone 
of the great peak of Teneriffe shone against the 
azure sky ; while beneath the pine-woods which 
clothe its slopes, Villa Orotava nestled among 
feathery palms, groves of orange-trees, and vine- 
yards, with the odour of roses, heliotrope, and 
jasmine filling the scented air—a place of wine 
and sunshine, watered by snow-fed streams and 
refreshed by sparkling fountains. 

Then a rifle-butt grated on the pavement, and 
the Commandante was once more a soldier in tie 
heat of the Sahara. Drawing up his tall figure, 
he looked round at the waiting soldiers, and his 
voice was sharp and clear : 

‘My children, I have hidden nothing from you, 
for we share a common peril ; but while a stone 
of the fort stands together I stay, to live or die 
for Spain. Now we have provisions to last until 
the gunboat comes, and strong walls for shelter, 
it is not a hard thing to hold out against a hand- 
ful of rascally Arabs, Besides, they have your 
comrades’ blood on their liands ;’ and the eyes 
of the famine-stricken soldiers flashed as they 
shouted, ‘ Viva la Espana!’ 

Next morning the Celaje, after landing a few 
sacks of gofio and bacalao, with a barrel of 
water, put to sea carrying the Commandante’s 
despatch. The garrison, with sinking hearts, 
watched her grow smaller and smaller, until her 
white canvas seemed no larger than a seabird’s 
wing ; but clenched teeth and sct faces told of a 
stern determination to play the man when the 
end came. Then the boat vanished out of sight, 
and they were utterly alone once more. 

Slowly the weary hours dragged by. The sun 
rose higher and poured down its pitiless heat at 
noon, then sank towards the western horizon ; 
and when at length he dipped beneath the verge, 
ocean and plain gleamed white in the moonlight. 
, Every man stood armed at his post, but the foe 
-made no sign until dawn next day, when long 
lines of Arabs, mounted both on camels and 
_ horses, were seen crossing the sand, some in blue 

tunics or hatques, while the fluttering of white 
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robes showed that others were a tribe from the 
interior. 

Then the two old brass guns, cast in Seville 
two hundred years ago, with quaint devices of 
lions and castles across the breech (for half the 
Spanish possessions are ‘defended’—save themark ! 
—with antiquated weapons of this pattern), were 
carefully loaded with old iron and loose stones, 
and trained to command the gate, Lieutenant 
Carlos smiled grimly as he knelt down and 
sighted each gun so that the charge should 
strike the ground some fifty yards from the 
walls. 

Soon the horsemen were lost to sight among 
the hills; then they reappeared on foot, armed 
with their beautiful Arab guns, the fine Damascus 
barrels of which are often inlaid with gold, and 
the stocks cunningly dovetailed out of hard wood 
and ivory. Where they are made no one seems 
to know, but they probably come overland thou- 
sands of miles. The ways of the East are 
peculiar, and some of the Soudanese raiders who 
were killed when Samori attempted to invade 
Sierra Leone were armed with swords which 
appeared to be the work of artificers in far-away 
Persia and northern India. 

Down the sides of the hills and over the plain 
spread the little specks of blue and white ; and 
the Cazadores, who were marksmen before they 
were soldiers, resting their rifle-barrels on the 
battlements, followed them through the sights. 
Every now and then, when the soldier’s grasp 
tightened round the stock and the heavy barrel 
shot upwards as the red sparks left its muzzle, 
a blue-clad figure rolled down the steep slope of 
the ravine, and lay still in the sun-glare ; while 
handfuls of slugs and small stones whistled round 
the heads of the defenders. This was very plea- 
sant to the Cazadores. It was with grim satis- 
faction they ran the slide up to five hundred 
yards, and saw the living target roll over 
and clutch at the sand, or crawl away like a 
wounded hare for the shelter of a euphorbia 
bush ; but it was too good to last. By-and-by 
the Arabs spread themselves out one by one 
behind every bush and stone, and began to fire 
steadily in return. When they had all found 
suitable lurking-places and got their range, 
scarcely a rifle-barrel could show itself above thie 
wall without a shower of missiles rattling about 
it; for, unlike the negro, every Arab is more or 
less a marksman. 

About this time Carlos, who was kneelin 
behind the parapet, firing as hard as he could 
push the cartridges into the chamber at a clump 
of bushes, out of which he had already seen three 
Arabs drag themselves when the bullets ripped 
through the thin screen, opened the breech of 
his rifle to cool, and wiped the perspiration out 
of his eyes. As he aid so he heard a_patter- 
ing sound in a transverse gully, and listened 
eagerly. 

‘Going to rush us on horseback—the fools !’ he 
said ; then shouted, ‘Pedro and Blas, stand by the 
levers.’ 

Three men crouched round the brass gun with 
their handspikes. The officer fixed percussion- 
tube and lanyard, and a swarm of horsemen 
swept out of the ravine, brandishing their guns 
and galloping at full speed towards the fort. 

‘Crack—crack—crack’ went the rifles on the 


wall, and several figures rolled out of the saddle, 
to be stamped to death by their comrades’ 
horses. 

‘More to the left, Number 1,’ said Carlos ; and 
as he looked down the sights, a confused mass of 
lathering horses, blue and white tunics, swarthy 
faces, and glittering eyes filled the V-shaped 
notch. 

, ‘One more turn to the screw—steady that-- 
re!’ 

The soldier with the lanyard wrapped around 
his wrist swept his arm to his side, ‘ Bang’ went 
the gun, and a long tongue of red flame shot out, 
a hollow ring of vapour floating upwards where 
it ceased. Then a rolling cloud of white smoke 
drifted across the ramparts. When it cleared, a 
cluster of struggling horses rolled in the sand. 
Here and there a brown arm, writhing out from 
beneath its white tunic, caught up little handfuls 
of hot dust, while shattered human forms lay 
rigid and still among the wounded beasts. The 
rest of the cavalry were safe again in the ravine 
before the eddying smoke gave the riflemen a 
chance to pick them off. 

This was a severe lesson, and no more rushes 
were made ; but the steady fire all round three 
sides of the fort, as the foe crawled nearer and 
nearer, was worse for the besieged. It is hard 
to make satisfactory shooting with only a puff of 
smoke from behind a stone for a mark, and the 
slugs whistled so thick through every embrasure 
that no man dared show his head above the 
parapet. So all day long the smoke of battle 
rolled across the burning sand, while the defenders 
crouched down upon the hot ramparts, gasping for 
breath and parched with thirst ; and when at last 
the scorching day faded into night, three bodies 
lay still on the stones below, and there were but 
eight men left. 

‘Get the tackles and lower the smaller gun 
into the square’ said Don Rosendo; ‘the door is 
but wood, and they may force it in the darkness’ 
So, with difficulty, the ancient weapon was placed 
on the ground and trained on the door, loaded 
to the muzzle with whatever odd missile could be 
found, 

When the worn-out soldiers reascended, 
although the moon had not yet risen, the star- 
light showed a line of dark objects leaving the 
ravine. 

‘Camels now, seiior. 
Carlos. 

‘This time they bring fire,’ answered the Com- 
mandante ; and as the younger man looked again, 
he made out that each beast carried a load of 
what appeared to be dried euphorbia bushes, and 
the plain was dotted with dark figures, all making 
for the fort. 

‘Now comes the end, said Don Rosendo through 
his teeth, as he drew his sword. 

With fingers clenched round their rifle-stocks, 
the handful of soldiers watched their foes drawing 
nearer and nearer while they heard their hearts 
beat, the lieutenant stooping motionless over his 

un. 

For a space not a shot was fired — the light 
was too dim and the distance too great. There 
was only the soft rustling of garments and the 
tread of padded feet to break the silence, until, 
with loud shouts, the Arabs on foot dashed for- 
ward, and the drivers urged the camels towards 


Will they not learn?’ said 
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the gate of the fort at their fast, lumbering 
gallop. 

The chaos converged some hundred yards away, 
and a solid mob of men and beasts thundered 
towards the door. Then a line of fire crackled 
along the embrasures, and the lieutenant’s voice 
rang out above the din. A corporal wrapped the 
lanyard of the gun round his wrist and flung out 
his arm. 

There was a deafening crash, with a jarring 
ring in it, and while the murderous charge swept 
down the foes outside, Carlos fell forward across 
his gun, slain by the bursting of the honeycombed 
muzzle. 


Amid the wild confusion, gurgling and scream- | 


ing of wounded camels, and groans of dying men, 
the Arabs swarmed up to the gate ; piles of brush- 
wood were lighted, and a broad sheet of red flame 
rose up outside the walls. Sword in hand the 


Commandante encouraged the remnant of 


men, who fired cartridge after cartridge until the 
rifle-breeches burned their fingers. Then, as the 
gate began to sink upon its hinges, they descended 
into the courtyard, and stood with bayonets fixed 
beside the gun, the firelight shining on their set 
faces and the bright sword-blade of their leader. 


Amid a shower of sparks the door swung | 


down, and for a moment the foes paused, then 
swept forward in a solid mass through the thick- 
ness of the walls. But no man crossed the thresh- 
old alive, for the gun poured out its shattering 
charge and the foremost Arabs went down like 
grass before a scythe, while those in the rear 
turned and fled for their lives. Presently the 
edldying smoke drifted out through the archway, 
and when he saw that there was no living being 
within gunshot of the fort, wiping the smoke, 
grime, and perspiration from his brow, the Com- 
mandante leaned feebly against the wall. 

The little garrison will never forget that night. 


For what seemed long ages they lay upon the - 


parapet with staring eyes turned towards the 
dark ravine, expecting certain death when day- 
light came. At length the sun rose, but beyond 
a dropping fire at intervals, the foe made no sign, 
and towards the close of a nerve-trying day a 
trail of black smoke appeared, like a dingy cloud 
on the verge of the western sea. : 

The Arabs clustered together out of rifle-shot 
on the summit of a low ridge, doubtless specu- 
lating on what it might be. Later two tall 
spars and the tip of a funnel rose into sight, and 
a hoarse ‘ Viva!’ went up from the men as, put- 
ting down his glasses with a great sigh of relief, 
the Commandante declared it to be the gunboat 
Conde from Teneriffe. 

An hour afterwards she let go two anchors off 
the fort, rolling wildly on the trade-wind sea, 
Three white launches splashed into the water 
and pulled ashore, while the last of the Arabs 
could be dimly seen crossing the plain amid a 
cloud of dust. 

So the defence of the Castillo de San Andres 
came to an end ; for, in accordance with instruc- 
tions, the few survivors were embarked and the 
fort abandoned. The Spanish authorities main- 
tained such secrecy about the matter as they 
could ; but details leaked out, and not long after- 
wards the remains of the fort were seen. The 
solid walls had been wrenched and the 


How Arab and Berber had managed this without 
the aid of gunpowder, which is a scarce com- 
modity with them, it is hard to say ; but all that 
now remains of the little fort are two tottering 
towers and a shapeless heap of smoke-blackened 
stones, standing alone in a dreary waste of hot 
sand, for a memento of the invincible garrison. 


THE SUBMERGED FOREST AT 

LEASOWE, 
Mipway between the Mersey and the Dee, on 
that bare and unlovely shore which is the only 
frontage to the sea possessed by the county of 
Cheshire, lies a spot of ground which teems with 
curious interest. It is not well known, for it lies 
in a lonely situation, and has no striking outward 
features to arrest the attention of the few who 
pass that way. The coast-line is low and insig- 
nificant. A sandstone cliff of no great altitude 
which juts out on the north corner of the pro- 
montory dies away into a range of sandhills, by 
which the land is so ill defended from encroach- 
_ ment of the sea that a long embankment has been 
built protecting that portion of the meadow-flats 
which was in most danger from the scour of the 
tide. 

At the south end of this sea-wall the smooth 
expanse of sand is broken by a mass of what looks 

like black mud, stretching for perhaps half a mile 
-along the shore, and washed into pools by the 
‘action of the tide, which covers it twice a day. It 
is only at low water that this black mass can be 
examined ; but when the sea has retreated, as it 
does for a great distance on this flat coast, a very 
small amount of attention reveals the fact that it is 
not mud but peat which lies here underneath the 
| water—green vara brown twigs, ferns, moss and 
lichen, all the lush growth of a noble forest over- 
thrown and rotting together in one indistinguish- 
able ruin, among which a few shattered stumps 
_and roots of trees still remain in witness of what 
the forest was before the ocean burst in and over- 
Whelmed it. 

It is a curious and rather melancholy sight to 
see the débris of this great forest lying prone on 
the waste sea-coast. Such a scene, however, can 
be witnessed in many places round the shores 
of Great Britain, and the Leasowe forest would 
deserve no particular description were there not 
other circumstances of interest connected with it. 
| What renders it remarkable is, that on this spot 
‘the most bewildering finds of antiquities have 
been made that ever perplexed an archeologist. 

Many years ago the present writer, then a boy, 
| Was spending a few days at a‘little watering-place 
three or four miles distant from the Leasowe 
forest. A great storm had recently blown itself 
out, and the shore was littered with an unusual 
number of fragments of peat torn away from 
| Leasowe and cast up along the water-line. For 
the most part these blocks must have lain wash- 

ing about in the sea for a long time, since they 
were rounded by the action of the water, like 
| flattened pebbles. One rather larger than the 
| not was lying by itself. A kick broke it open ; 
| 


and there, lying embedded in the soft black earth, 
; was a Roman coin. It was only slightly defaced ; 
| the head was that of the Emperor Constantine, 


massy stones lay half-buried in the hot sand. | and the inscription was easily legible. 
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It was not then generally known—possibly it | lapping over the black earth which was onee a 
is not now—that the submerged forest is a trea- | forest. 
sure-house of antiquities. Stories were occasion-| Many archieologists have been baffled by the 
ally in circulation respecting wonderful things! problem ; and since attention was first drawn to 
which had been found there ; but they were very | the antiquities some seventy years ago, many 
generally set down as romances, or, at the best, | solutions more or less improbable have been 
as quite exceptional and isolated pieces of good | suggested. One sapient thinker invents the 
fortune, The rather remarkable incident just | wreck of an imaginary ship stored with a museum 
mentioned, however, naturally stimulated a boy’s | of antiquities collected in other places, and now 
desire to search farther for himself; and the} restored by the ocean which swallowed them. 
result of an afternoon spent in groping among} This is the mere wildness of conjecture, and 
the pools on the surface of the peat was the dis- | serves only to show the greatness of the difficulty 
covery of three coins—namely, two Roman ones} which drives calm observers to such desperate 
and a silver penny of Edward IIL, together | explanations. Another and far more reasonable 
with a curious amber amulet. A second expe-| suggestion is that these articles may have been 
dition produced two Roman coins and a bronze | lost in the forest by travellers; and though at 
brooch, or fibula, with an ingenious fastening ; a/ first sight it may appear that casual accidents 
third was rewarded by more coins and a silver | of this nature could never account for the huge 
brooch of very ancient pattern. In fact, out of | number of objects which have been found, leaving 
some dozen expeditions, not one was barren of | out of question all those which are doubtless 
results. lying still embedded in the peat, yet this theory 

Now there are two curious observations to be | probably advances us some «distance towards the 
made in regard to these relics of the past: firstly, truth, and is by no means to be lightly dis- 
that they have been found in most astonishing | missed. 
numbers ; and secondly, that they are not confined | | There were, indeed, well-travelled paths through 
to any one age, but range from almost the earliest that great forest which formerly covered the 
days of the Roman conquest of these islands dpwn | whole of the Cheshire peninsula so densely that, 
to a period within the last two centuries. in the words of an ancient rhyming couplet, 

Canon Hume, who in the year 1863 published | ‘From Woodside (more commonly known as 
a careful and interesting work upon the Leasowe | Birkenhead) to Hilbree, the squirrels leap from 
forest, had before him from various collections tree to tree.’ Hilbree is an island off the 
no less than three thousand articles which had | mouth of the river Dee. It is in full sight 
been recovered from the peat within twenty years. | from Leasowe, and from very early ages other 

f 
| 


At the same time he obtained information which | folk than squirrels made their way continuously 
led him to conclude that at least as many more | in that direction, For a very large part of the 
had been found, but lost again through careless- | traffic between northern England and Ireland 
ness or want of comprehension of their intrinsic | passed this way to take ship at one point or 
interest. Large as these numbers are, the store- | another in the neighbourhood of Hilbree ; some- 
house shows few signs of exhaustion. It rarely | times, indeed, at Chester, but more often at the 
happens that a careful searcher returns empty-! river’s mouth, in order to escape the shifting 
handed; and, as has just been shown, it was / sands and the shallows which impede the navi- 
within the capacity of a schoolboy, possessing no | gation of the Dee. Thus, for example, the 
antiquarian knowledge, to discover a considerable | Duke of Schomberg with a large army em- 
member of articles of value to an archzologist. barked here in 1659, after having lain encamped 
Nothing more is necessary than a_ careful several days near the shore waiting for a wind ; 
search among the stones at the bottom of the and shortly afterwards King William ILL rode 
pools, or a slight disturbance of the surface of the down from Chester with his staff, took command 
peat with a stick. On one or two occasions a! of another army which was drawn up on the 
rare coin was discovered sticking up erect in the | same ground, and with it passed over to Carrick- 
bog earth, and some are found simply lying on it | fergus. 
as if they had but just been dropped. Now it is true that such objects as Roman and 
It is obviously very difficult to account for the early English coins or ornaments cannot well 
presence of antiquities in such vast numbers in have been lost by Dutch or English soldiers of 
this submerged forest ; and the difficulty becomes the seventeenth century. But the routes carved 
bewildering when it is noticed that Roman re- | out for traflic are very ancient, and when great 
mains are scarcely more numerous than British | expeditions in one age are found selecting a cer- 
or later English. Seventeen hundred years at tain point of embarkation, it may safely be in- 
least divide the earliest from the latest finds. | ferred that other military leaders, in earlier years, 
Such a series of objects one might expect to dis- have found the same spot suitable. This, at any 
inter from the foundations of some ancient city | rate, is true of Leasowe, and it is not open to 
which had been powerful and populous for two! doubt that from the earliest times of which we 
thousand years, Had these coins, these battered have any record Roman soldiers, Norman knights, 
ornaments of cunning workmanship, these spears English spearmen, monks seeking the higher cul- 
once worn by knights in panoply—had all these ture of the Irish monasteries, statesmen with 
relies been dug up in London or York, there their train of followers, travellers of every kind 
would have been no ground for surprise. But and of all degrees, came riding along the forest 
here, on this desolate sea-coast, where not a house | paths towards the sea in a continuous stream of 
ora living creature is in sight, one looks round | traffic, lasting through the centuries. 
in vain for any traces of even an ancient settle-| Where travellers in such numbers passed by 
ment, but finds absolutely none. There is | year after year, it is conceivable that many things 
nothing but the open sea-shore, and the water | may have been lost. Even highways in the open 
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country were difficult enough in old times, and 
the forest tracks were doubtless such as to cause 
frequent accidents and confusion among the tra- 
vellers who frequented them. In sixteen centu- 
ries what vast numbers of persons must have 
trodden the paths beneath those trees which were 
long since overthrown! How many of their “ 
sonal possessions may have dropped from them 
into the rustling leaves which strewed the ground 
in autumn ! 

It would naturally be supposed that so great a 
multitude of travellers were not making for a 
desolate piece of uninhabited shore such as we 
now see at Leasowe. If the place was in some 
degree a port, as has been shown, there must have 
been cottages for the mariners, and lodgings of 
some sort to accommodate the travellers, who 
might often have to wait many days before the 
wind was suitable for sailing. There must also 
have been artificers able to repair any damage 
which arms or accoutrements had suffered during 
the journey, as well as merchants to provide 
whatever supplies were needed for the voyage. 
Here was the material for a considerable village, 
or a small town, the existence of which may be 
presumed as certainly as if its walls were visible 
still; yet one stands on the shore at Leasowe and 
sees nothing but a dangerous and lonely shore on 
which no sailors would think of dwelling, and to 
which no travellers ever come. 

The truth is that the sea has here swallowed 
up a town, and with it so many acres of the flat 
surrounding land as to alter completely the line 
of the coast, converting a prosperous little har- 
bour or roadstead into a line of shoals or shifting 
sands avoided by all mariners. On old maps a 
town is marked, named Great Meols, far to sea- 
ward of the existing forest remains, Some sixty 
or seventy years ago, when the channel was being 
surveyed, the dredgerscut right through the burial- 
ground of the place, and discovered many skele- 
tons laid side by side. Singularly little is known 
of this submerged township, the very existence of 
which is so far forgotten that the shreds of evi- 
dence here brought together are all that can be 
found in proof of the assertion that men and 
women during many ages lived and worked and 
died on those flats over which the sea now washes. 
History is silent about their doings. Of their 
town which now lies buried under the sea 
nothing is known, save that we may conjecture 
from the fact of its absolute disappearance that 
it passed through a period of gradual and slow 
decay, so that before the sea tore away the last 
acres of the ground on which it stood, the little 
place had doubtless lost already whatever conse- 

uence it once possessed, and had nothing worth 
dining against the ravages of the ocean. 

Yet it must have been a prosperous community 
which peopled Great Meols through many ages. 
Poor people, struggling for existence under hard 
conditions, do not use such articles as are found 
so plentifully in the peat. There are brooches of 
bronze and silver, finely wrought by workmen 
cunning enough to be called artists, sometimes 
ornamented with enamels which, after so many 
years’ immersion in the corroding moisture of the 
peat waters, have not wholly lost their colours 
yet, or studded with precious stones such as 
were most easily procured in old times in 
England. 


There are spurs such as knights wore, with 
studs and buckles such as rich men decked their 
harness with, finger-rings, crucifixes, and _ seals, 
all of workmanship which must have been costly 
in its day, quite beyond the reach of cottagers or 
even of any but gentlemen or wealthy merchants, 
With these are quantities of household imple- 
ments, keys, locks, bolts, pottery of every kind, 
combs, beads, swords and daggers. Yet it is 
strange that among this medley of articles none 
appear to have been found which are especially 
associated with ships or sailors. Possibly the 
little place had a sailors’ quarter ; and, indeed, 
the greater portion of the town lies so far below 
the line of low water that the existing relics are 
clearly gathered up only from its landward fringe, 
where doubtless the more wealthy inhabitants 
lived, while the sailors dwelt nearer to their ships, 

With all this mingled fact and speculation, one 
is still a long way from a satisfactory explanation 
of the presence of these antiquities upon the 
Cheshire shore. For if the objects were found 
washed up on the sand and left there by the re- 
treating tide, the matter would be simple. But 
they are not so found. Coins, brooches, spurs, 
all the relics of every kind are found singly in 
the peat. How they came there is for the present 
a mystery, at most no more than _half-solved, as 
is also the astounding number of ancient coins 
recovered from what was, as explained, only a very 
small part of the ancient settlement. Were there 
Roman coins to be found in equal numbers when 
the town was still peopled? By what series of 
events did they come to be sown in the forests 


as thickly almost as the acorns fell in autumn, | 


yet never in heaps, or in groups of two and three, 
but always singly? These are questions which 
may perhaps be solved in the future, for hardly 
a year goes by without making plain some matter 
which our fathers gave up as unintelligible. For 
the present, however, they are mysteries which 
cannot fail to pique our curiosity, and maintain 
a constant interest in the little town which so 
long ago slipped and slid away beneath the ocean. 


NOTHING MORE. 


Pace me beneath the apple-trees 
In pleasant summer weather, 

Where zephyrs come and wild bees hum 
And phloxes bloom together. 


Give me my favourite book to read, 
My Tennyson or Browning ; 

A whiff of the far Indian leaf 
The summer’s fragrance crowning. 


My children’s voices let me hear, 
That on the lawn are playing, 

And joining in the merry sport, 
The bounding collie baying. 


Let me behold the blue above 
Fair ships on dreamy seas, 
No more I ask of kindly Fate, 
But only joys like these. 
T. P. Jounston. 
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